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his batteries near the river bank. The summons to sur-
render being disregarded the batteries opened fire. The
first shot struck one of the buildings in our enclosure,
the second went crashing through the marble screen.
Before the third shot was fired the garrison capitulated.
General Perron was allowed to march out with the honours
of war, and also to take with him his personal property,
which amounted, I think, to about a hundred lacs of
rupees, a sum equivalent to a million of our money.
The fort and the palace now came into our possession,
and suffered the fate that has generally befallen the
Dative buildings of which, by treaty or conquest, we
have become the masters. A regard for the monuments
of the past is not one of our characteristics. Such of
the buildings as could be utilised were so. They were
turned into magazines, store-houses, barracks, and resi-
dences for officers and overseers. The rest were suffered
to decay. A good many, when they had become ruinous
or were found in the way, were destroyed. The more
beautiful portions of the palace were, however, a little
cared for; they were not injured by being used as
store-rooms, and they were maintained in tolerable
preservation.
Before the mutiny the palace was a place to dream
in, vast and silent, bathed in a sleepy sunshine; it seemed
filled with the memories of' the past. But, as in most
Oriental palaces, these memories were general, only a
few parts of it being associated with any particular inci-
dent. Of these few, one is the narrow flight of stairs that
leads from the Hall of Ambassadors to our enclosure.
In descending these stairs a daughter of one of the
emperors was nearly burnt to death. The flame of a
lamp caught her dress, and she refused to call for assist-
ance, lest ier cries should bring some of the young nobles